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Has for its fund 1 pr the Religion of the Bible, 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim, however. 
is to give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
us a copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, * Discontinue.” 

Address * THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 














Che Oneida “Community 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants, &.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gurdens. 


PDR WEES 


Steel-Traps of the most approved “Description 
for frontier and western Trapping. manufactured 


by the Community. 
8S. Newuouse, Superintendent. 


Garden-Hves: A ‘hew and very ‘complete ar= 
ticle called the Scurrie Hor, is manufactured and 
offered to the gardening public as above. 


Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Cane, 0. iH. 

Traveling-Bags? an “assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 


H. W. Burnuam, 
Mrs. E. Wuirrie.p, 


Minter, C. Otps, Agents. 


ew 


Superintendents. 
Cravats : Satin “Spring | Cravats | of the best 


styles, and thoroughly made. 
Mrs. 8S. Van VELzER; Superintendent. 


eUUN Y ereee 


Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 
the Community. 

Mrs. A. C. Sans, Superintendent. 

Milling $ Custom work done as ‘usual at the 


Community Grist-mill. 
D. J. Hawt, Miller. 
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Fresh Tomatoes--Hermetically Sealed, in Glass 
Bottles, for family use. 
RRA ARR eens 
Designing and Wood-Engraving by E. H. 
De Larre, Oneida Association. 
AA ARARAR IPI IDI DIL 
Orders in any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 
THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. Y. 


Putney Commune. 
GARDENING, NURSERY - GROW- 


ing and Milling. Address, 
M. L. WORDEN, . . PUTNEY, Vt. 


Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
H. ALLEN, WALLINGFORD, CON. ™M. 


ee ata 
RAR’ 


Pu TBLIGATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 











WRAP ARAAAY AAP AARIS 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published at 
the office of The Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamplilet 6} cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS; (2d and 3rd) of the 

Onerpa Association. Price 12} cts. 

== Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionest, can be furnished ; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 

== Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Cireular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particu- 
larly requested to write their name, Post-Office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 
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” The Great Obstruction to ‘Faith. 

The availability of the Primitive doc- 
trine of the cross of Christ, to us as in- 
dividuals, depends on our actual union 
with Christ, by baptism into his life, so 
that we become part of his body. The 
mere theory or thought of truth concern- 
ing the death and resurrection of Christ, 


all sche cdindéthens, 





| 


‘man sociality in the case, 


sinlt't goes off slid 
with God. It does not terminate in iso- 
lation, because in God we find each other, 
and the perfection of unity and sociality 
must be the result. But the gospel calls 
us, to begin with, to an act of faith that 
isolates us—that admits of no partner- 
ship, no sociality ; or, if there is any hu- 
it comes in as 
a help and stimulus ; the essential thing 


is not the force that is to lift us out of|to be done, is the leap of our heart out 


this world into the other. 
the Lord Jesus, 
the Lord Jesus, pass down upon us only 
as his life is actually extended into us. 
Our discovery of Christ’s plan of opera- 
tions—of the facts on the basis of which 
he works, and our perception of what he 
wants to do, is useful te us in the way of 
disposing us to assume the right attitude 
towards him, and give an opportunity for 
the infusion of his spirit ; but we must 
never forget, that the dying and the res- 
urrection in us, are the extension of his 
life into us. If he takes us into his body, 
assimilates and digests us, making us 
really a part of himself, then his death 
and resurrection are effectually ours. So 
far as this vital union takes place, they 
operate in us and no farther. 

Now itis obvious that the receptive 
action on our part, by which thisextension 
of hislife and this assimilating process 
goes on in us, is faith— true faith, faith 
unfeigned ; and at this point the inquiry 
comes up with great interest in my mind 
again and again, what is the grand antag- 
onist of faith—what is that subtle, dia- 
bolical, obstructing element that hinders 
our hearts and minds from free access to 
the life of Christ—and so prevents the 
flow of his death and resurrection into us? 
What is it that envelops us, and makes 
us indigestible, and hinders assimilation ? 
If we can find out this obstruction and 
get the advantage of it, honestly and 
faithfully, so as to increase our faith, then 
we shall be in the way to fully realize all 
that we see belongs to us in Christ. 

Casting my eye over the New Testa- 
ment in search of the antagonist of faith, 
I stop at this saying of Christ : ‘How 
can ye believe, who receive honor one of 
another, and seek not the honor that com- 
eth from God only ? As we are always 
sure to find deep meaning in everything 
that Christ says, I am confident that he 
has there pointed his finger at the mis- 
chief ; and that in some way, it is atten- 
tion to the thoughts and opinions of men, 
that hinders faith. And I would rec- 
ommend a thorough inquiry into the 
state of all hearts in respect to the prin- 
ciple involved in that text. I see plainly 
that genuine faith is the current of our 
life, setting out from social environments 
into the divine sphere. Instead of our 
life and its thoughts and feelings circula- 
ting around among ourselves, into each 
other, and to and from each other, in true 
faith the heart turns away from all hu- 
man beings, upward and inward towards 
the living God ; and faith in that view 
of it, is an individual act—an act, I may 
say, of isolatioa—it is an act in which 
each heart leaves all human surroundings, 


The dying of | from human life into God’s life. And 
and the resurrection of} the language of the heart in this act is, 


‘Let God be true, and every man a liar.’ 
It is a renunciation of the thoughts and 
spiritual influences of all human beings, 
and an acceptance of God in their place. 
An exclusive relation is formed between 
us and God—we choose God for our hus- 
band with that desperation which is en- 
couraged in the world, by novelists, be- 
tween lovers—we accept union with him, 
to the exclusion of all other spirits. And 
we are willing that he should be a jealous 
lover, and claim every thought. 

It is evident that that act of faith can- 
not be performed, so long ag we are im- 
pressible to social influences—the feel- 
ings, and thoughts, and opinions of people 
about us. Hence, the gospel actually 
demands in every one that accepts it, an 
abandonment ef, and withdrawal from, the 
spirit of the world ; and such abandon- 
ment destroys all reputation with the 
world, Abandonment to God is as surely 
the end of a person’s reputation in such 
a world as this, as abandonment to crime. 
This was true in the Primitive church. 
Christ said, ‘ When men shall persecute 
you, and shall say all manner of evil 
against you falsely, for my sake, rejoice 
and be exceeding glad.’ It is a cause of 
joy, because it isa sign that you have 
abandoned human surroundings, and ta- 
ken this love-leap for the living God.— 
‘Rejoice and be exceeding glad’ that you 
have accepted the terms of a union with 
God, and thereby have lost your reputa- 
tion in the world. 

But the abandonment of the world, 
and the dismissing of all care for the 
thoughts and opinions of men, is not all 
that is necessary to disentangle ourselves 
from the obstructions to faith. If a body 
of us come out from the world, and so far 
as that matter is concerned, cease to 
seek the honor that comes from man, and 
then form a little world of our own, and 
allow ourselves to live as it were, by the 
sympathies of each other ; silently settle 
into a sort of mutual insurance, and keep 
ourselves satisfied with our faith, because 
we are among those who have faith, and 
by a sort of reflex influence support each 
other in a reputation of faith, we may in 
such ways entangle ourselves again with 
the same obstructions that we originally 
came out of. 

This is the danger that attaches to 
vur intimate union with one another. If 
we are not aware of the devil’s devices, 
we may allow our intimacy of life, and so- 
cial unity, to become a snare to us, by 
withdrawing us from this independent, 
individual hold on God—drawing us into 





a sort of sympathetic, generic, corporate 





faith. And may the grace of God enable 
us to detect any snare of this kind that 
shall come upon us, and to keep ourselves 
clear of that reference to human life, that 
obstructs our access to the divine. I trust 
God will teach us not to allow our organ- 
ization, or social compaction to become a 
substitute for faith. Social and human 
influences are good servants, but bad mas- 
ters. They may help us, but they can- 
not save us. It is the divine life that 
must save us. The glory of the Father, 
that raised Christ from the dead, must 
find its way into each of our hearts. We 
must every one of us open a separate ac- 
count with God in regard to that matter : 
every one must find God for himself, and 
all must see to it that they are, not hin- 
dered from rising into communion with 
the divine life, by lateral attractions. 

And, to make thorough work, I will go 
one step further, and say, you may hold 
yourselves withdrawn from the influence 
of the world, and then, secondly, you may 
hold yourselves clear of the social influence 
of the little world into which we have re- 
tired, and still, there is a third influence 
which may take the place of genuine 
faith in God,—that is, your attention to 
me and my words, and the truth I may 
bring out. My words cannot save you. 
Neither is he that planteth any thing, 
neither he that watereth. but God that 
giveth the increase,’ If the seeds that I 
sow in your minds ever germinate and 
grow, it will be because you find, each 
one for himself, actual communication 
with God. 

It is plain that there is insuperable 
difficulty in the way of believing, so long 
as persons receive the honor that comes 
from the world ; but a closer application 
of Christ’s saying to us, would be, ‘ How 
can ye believe, who receive honor of each 
other in Association, and seek not the 
honor that cometh from God only ?’ If 
you substitute a good name in Association 
for the honor that cometh from God, 
the difficulty will be just as great as in 
the former case, and more subtle and de- 
ceptive. And then, thirdly, How van ye 
believe who rely on any teacher, and sub- 
stitute your relations to him for genuine 
faith in God ? 

The Spirit of truth demands every one 
to refuse to have any such influence over 
people, as will interpose between them 
and God. If it is false and wrong to 
receive honor from men, or to be under 
the influence of men in any way, then it 
is false and wrong to exert an influence 
on men that intercepts their communica- 
tion with God. Christ was quick to re- 
fuse honor that was directed towards 
himself personally. ‘Why callest thou 
me good ? there is none good but one, 
that is God.’ The angel in Revelations 
put forth the same jealous refusal of rev- 
erence. When John was about to fall 
down and worship him, he said, ‘See thou 
do it not , I am thy fellow-servant,’ &c. 
The curse of all the sects that have risen 
above the level of the world, and one after 
another attempted a reformation with 
new religious fervor—has been, that 
though they commenced with losing their 
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reputation in the world, and for a time 
lifted up their hearts to God, they soon 
formed another little world of their own— 
a world within a world—a system of mu- 
tual insurance and mutual support.— 
Thus they lost their free and fresh com- 
munion with God, and their religion 
became a communion une with another— 
a social, instead of a divine communion— 
and they finally came to have as much 
regard for their standing and reputation 
within their own sect, as they previously 
had for the honor of the world. There is 
no need of our falling under that curse. 
We can get such clear ideas of faith, as 
will forever preclude the interposition of 
human influences between us and God. 
We abhor unbelief; and let us con- 
ceive of unbelief as godless social sympa- 
thy. That is as gencric a statement of 
what unbelief really is, as we can get.— 
It is sympathy of mankind one with 
another, withdrawing their hearts from 
God. Unbelief is not a direct refusal of 
God, neither is it a mere negation. It 
is a positive attraction—the attraction of 
mankind for each other. All that goes 
to condense men into a compact mass, 
tends to unbelief. ‘ He that loveth fath- 
er or mother more: than Christ, is not 
worthy of him ;’ and the same principle 
applies to the whole round of human at- 
tractions. Sum up all those attractions 
that bind people together and put them 
under fear of each other, and they consti- 
tute the great web of unbelief that holds 
men away from God. As much as we 
abhor unbelief, so much we should abhor 
the suction of human sympathies that 
holds us away from God ; it is cruel as 
death. It is this that hinders our faith, 
our growth and fruitfulness, our joy and 
peace—and it is this that prevents the 
world from receiving the gospel. We 
must set the world an example of seeking 
the honor that cometh from God only, if 
we wish them to receive our glorious 
truths: we must be able to say heartily, 
‘Let God be true and every man a liar,’ 
before we can communicate this spirit to 
the world.—Home-Talk. 
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* The Way, the Truth, and the Life.’ 
The old question returns, ‘What is truth?’ 
Thousands and millions uf hearts groping their 
way through the uncertainties of the time-voyage, 
have asked and are perhaps to-day asking Pilate’s 
question. We doubt, however, whether a satis- 
factory auswer was ever given to the question. 
put in thie form. [t is not enough to ask, ‘ What 
is Truth?’ The general and thousandfold answer 
that may be returned from every side of creation 
only mocks the thirst of the spirit. Astronomy 
is truth; chemistry, geology, and mathematics 
are truth; and if this is the most that can be 
gained by searching, we are left, after all, poor in- 
deed. The philosopher who has spent his life in 
the interrogation and discovery of truth after this 
fashion, finds himself at last like a man sarround- 
ed with the materials of a temple, columns, 
bases and entablatures lying scattered and strew- 
ed, while the grandeur of the forms about him 
«aly renders the unresponding solitude and un- 


meaninguess of the scene more heavy upon his | seciety we do not stand alone. 
soul, among many others. 

How then? Is there no such thing as truth ?|Community, (unless the Shakers can claim the 
no value in its search ? Surely there is. and the | same,) that is founded on faith in God, and Christ 
Bible indicates the course by which we ave to|and the Bible—and these foundations, we surely 
believe, are the only ones upon which permanent 
But waiving that 


attain it. There is an order in the priority of 


truth, a central organizing principle which the |Communism can be built. 


Bible properly ealls by way of distinction, THe | question, can any one stand and watch the drift 
Truth. This discrimination between truth in | of humanity—the great tidal current of the race— 
general, and the truth, is always to be made, and |even though he have no communistic preposses- 
its due importance given to the latter, if we|sions, and fail to see whither it is tending? 
would be suecessful searchers. The Bible speaks | Every where we see the principle of Association 


the truth, of those who are sanctified by the 
truth, and on the other hand of some who obey 


Almost all the mercantile business of the country 
is now done by partnerships; few think of enter- 


and a candid mind can readily ascertain what is 


fact which connects and vyitalizes 


a vapor in its end. 





Growth. 
It is an interesting study to watch the growth 


atives ofa man. Day by day, hour by hour, the 


tions ? The bnilder is Life. 


have been germinating within him, now burst 
forth. The heart unfolds, the mind strengthens, 


not the truth, but have pleasure in unrighteous- | ing into business alone ; and Associations, Soci- 
ness, &c. Now there is no doubt that ‘the truth’ | eties, Clubs, Unions, for all purposes of business, 
is spoken of here in some special sense, or at| improvement, or pleasure, are becoming every day 
least with reference to some special order of it;| more common. 
In regard to the fashion of living in commun- 
the Bible idea of the truth—the poms key-stone | ity, we see the same tendency. There have been, 
allothers. It has) trom time to time, attempts made to realize it, 
reference to Jesus Christ, and our relations to! },y jittle communities of Christians, like the Vau- 
God through him. This is the department of| qois for instance, ever since the great example of 
things most intimate to the soul—it is the start-| the Primitive church. But never was there such 
ing point of all our needs and possibilities. All| g time as this, when on every hand, in Europe and 
other truth is external to this. If there was not! America, Communities or Associations are spring- 
some grand truth just here, fitted to harmonize ing up as if the very soil produced them—Shakers, 
us with God, and join us more or less consciously Fourierites, Icarians, Rappites, Ebenezers, Modern- 
to his immortality, then our life would be indeed times-ites, Phalanxes, &c., &c. ; and even in staid 
pivotless, incoherent, a dream in its progress and | ang conservative England, they have the ‘ Aga- 
pemone.’ Many of these have failed: but they 
Bayard Taylor, in a notice of a visit which he | do not the less, on that account, indicate the want 
lately made to Humboldt, speaks of him as ‘ the| of society that gives them birth—the failing power 
greatest living man.’ The greatest philosopher, | of old forms of society, and the imperative de- 
observer and collector of scientific facts, it may | mand for new ones. 
be. But the question by which even he must be| yearning towards Communism ; and truly it may, 
tried finally is, Has he found and obeyed the} for this offers to man’s spiritual and social nature 
truth? If he has not, the weakest child who| a prospect of the same eniargement that the loom 
beheves in Jesus Christ will take precedence of|or the steam-engine has afforded in the field of 
him.—c. w. x. mechanic arts.—F. H. D. 


The heart of humanity seems 





Artificial Cold. 

Mr. E. Merriam, writing to the N. ¥. Commer- 
of a human being from its advent into the world; | ciul Advertiser, from Cuyahoga, Ohio, under date 
onward through the succeeding stages of infancy,| of Oct. 31, gives the following description of a 
boyhood, youth, to the full stature and prerog-| machine for producing intense cold : 

“ This afternoon I have been engaged in examin- 
constant development goes on,—the helpless infant inga machine made here for producing intense 
becomes the blushing boy—the boy the ardent cold by artificial means. 
youth—the youth the steady and vigorous Man, ing worked for an hour, brought down the mercu- 
How hidden have been the processes— we see only | py in the thermometer to the line of twenty-four 
the results! The temple is there, but who and degrees below zero, which was the lowest degree 
where the architect? Did unseen angels buildit| arked on the scale. 
up, trace ics lines of beauty and chisel its propor-| i¢ on the outside of one of the metal pipes in which 
acurrent of ether was made to pass through a 
There secms to be an analogy between this out- | vacuaim, and in a few minutes it was frozen. 
ward growth and the internal, spiritual growth of] machine has been two years in being brought to 
the resurrection man. In the process of regener-| its present state of great forwardness—it is work- 
ation we are at first babes—children learning the|ed by steam. It freezes water, forming blocks of 
first lessons of spiritual life. Paul speaks of those | ice twelve inches by six—that being the size of 
who have just teceived the truths of the Gospel, | the metal cells in which the refrigeration takes 
and are yet weak in faith, as babes, to be ted with | place. 
milk and not with strong meat. Then comes the | what may be called a flue. 
period of spiritual puberty, the child becomes | these cells are placed in what may be called a 
the youth or young man, and the dawn of spir- | square cistern, and of sufficient number to produce 
itual manhvod begins. The latent powers that} a ton of ice at one operation.” 


The machine, after hay- 


I cut an apple and placed 


Each cell is separated from the others by 
A large number of 








Summary of News. 


and love. 





of those who obey the truth, of those who éuow growing in recognized importance and power.— 


the mysteries of the resurrection—the deep mean- 
ings of spiritual life open to him. Then the spir- 
John recognizes these growth-periods 
in his first epistle where he says, ‘I write unto 
you fathers because ye have known him that is 
from the beginning. I write unto young men be- 
cause ye have overcome the wickedone. I write 
unto you little children because ye have known 


The analogy holds further. 
spiritual growth is equally hidden and mysterious 
with the growth of the material body. ‘The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest 
the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it 
cometh, or whither it goeth; so is every one that 
is born of the Spirit” The agent of growth is 
Life—the resurrection life of Christ.—rT. L. P. 


The process of 





The Future of Society. 
We stand committed, as an Association, to the 
cause of Communism, to testify, both by our 
word and example, to its truth asa system of 
society. With us, this movement has been the 
outgrowth of religious principle—its origin may be 
traced to the effort of our founders to carry out in 
their daily life the dictates of the gospel of faith 
Around the nucleus thus formed, our 
Community has clustered ; and is becoming, we 
trust, by the blessing of God, every year a better 
exponent of that gospel that first called it into 
existence. 

But in our effort for the realization of a new 
Ours is only one 
We are, perhaps, the only 


The most important item of. news from Califor- 
nia is the repudiation of her State debt. By a, 
recent decision of the Supreme court of that State, 
the Legislature was declared to have no power to 
contract any debt beyond the sum of $300,000, 
unless sanctioned by an express vote of the peo- 
ple at a general election; and consequently, all 
the debts already contracted beyond that sum, 
which amount to more than $3,000,000, are de- 
elared null and void, It is probable, however, 
that the debt will be voluntarily resumed by the 
State. 

There is not much of interest in the foreign 
News this week. The German Governments are 
trying to mediate between Prussia and Switzerland, 
and there is some prospect of amicable adjustment. 
From China there are accounts of a difficulty be- 
tween the British authorities and the governor of 
Canton, resulting ina bombardment of that city. 
Forts were taken, junks destroyed, &c, but at the 
last accounts the Chinese had not submitted. 





MISCELLANY. 

...-The Hon. Charles Sumner has so far re- 
covered his health that it has been reported that 
he would resume his seat in the U. S. Senate. He 
has been reélected to that post by a majority 
never before accorded to a candidate in Massa- 
chusetts. The House voted 333 in his favor, 
against 12 scattering—the Senate, 40 against 1. 
We see in the papers a description of a very 
handsome cane, with emblematical devices, re- 
cently presented to him by Maj. Bickerton, one 
of the Kansas prisoners. According to the Boston 
Journal, Mr. Sumner’s friends and physicians ad- 
vise him not to go to Washington this session. 

....A small portion of the Dacotah tribe of 
Indians, some twenty-five families, living at the 
head-waters of the Minnesota, have, within the 
past year, abandoned their ancient savage way of 
life, and organized themselves into a Republic upon 
the representative principle, with a written Con- 
stitution and code of laws. They have adopted 
the dress and, customs of civilized society, and in. 





property, the system of individual rights. This 
last innovation, we confess, we cannot regard as 
an improvement, though the movement, on the 
whole, is a promising one. 

..--The ice in New-York Bay has lately 
given much trouble to the shipping, especially the 
ferry-boats. Sometimes it takes them four hours 
to make the passage across the East River, (usu- 
ally made in five minutes,) in the course of which 
voyage the boat often gets back to the place she 
started from, after touching at-a variety of other 
points. There seems te be more ice in the Bay 
and North River this winter than for a number 
of years pest. 

...-Life Illustrated traces the German love of 
learning to the fact that the spelling of their 
language is uniform and easily learned, and not; 
like ours, chaotic, and amenable to no law of 
reason or analogy; thereby leaving the young 
mind, with its opening powers of reason and 
curiosity, fresh for its future studies, instead of 
dulling and tiring it, as with us, by the protracted 
miseries of the spelling book. 


..--The Hon. Thomas H. Benton has under- 
taken the task of abridging the debates of Congress, 
from 1789 to 1856, which row fill more than one 
hundred volumes, and of condensing the whole 
into fifteen octavos, of 750 pageseach. The index 
alone to this work will fill one hundred pages. 


...-An old lady was recently flogged to death 
in Texas, upon suspicion of being a witch. The 
unfortunate lady possessed a black cat, which 
the ignorant neighbors believed to be the same 
person with herself, and that she had the power 
of changing from one form to the other. 


...-A swarm of bees in their natural state con- 
tains from 10,000 to 20,000 of the insects, while 
in hives they number from 30,000 to 40,000. In 
a square foot of honey-comb there are about 9000 
cells, A queen bee lays her eggs for fifty or sixty 
consecutive days, laying about 500 daily. It takes 
three days to hatch each egg. In one season a 
single queen bee hatches about 100,000 bees. It 
takes 5000 bees to weigh a pound. 


.-.-The Ohio Farmer estimates the profit on 
Sheep in that State the last year at $6,000,000, 
and the whole capital invested at $60,000,000, 
The number of sheep is probably five millions, 
and the wool chip last year reached 10,196,000 Ibs., 
one fifth of the entire wool clip of the Union. 


.... The New-York and New Haven Railroad 
are removing their depot in the former city, from 
Canal St. to the corner of Fourth Avenue and 
Twenty-seventh St., where they have erected a 
splendid depot in the same block with that of the 
Harlem Railroad. A different part of the building 
will be appropriated to the inward and outward- 
bound trains respectively. 


An Oneida Journal, 





Snow-storms and blow-storms, with mercury 
a considerable part of the time below zero, tell us 
that we are now in the midst ofa severe’ winter, 
Some weather-prophets have ventured to prognos- 
ticate an ‘open winter’ as they call it, and the 
first part of the snowy season seemed to favor 
their predictions ; but a}] anticipations of that sort 
have been blown away or frozen up within the 
past week. If the ‘journal’ shall lack variety and 
interest for a time, let the reader consider that 
the force of the Association is employed in a lim- 
ited number of occupations, and that the ex- 
periences going on, are necessarily less tangible 
and describable, although perhaps no less profit- 
able, than at certain other seasons of the year. 
The daily routine, at present, is something like 
this: Breakfast at six o’clock; Bible-reading at 
a quarter to seven; after which persons go to 
their different places of business—some twenty or 
more to the trap-shop; three to the machine- 
shop; two to the mill; six or eight to the print. 
ing-office, &c. &c.; music by the band in the par- 
lor, every alternate day, from a quarter past 
twelve tll one o’clock, when the bell rings for 
business; supper at half-past five; classes in 
French, Algebra, Arithemetic, &c., between 
supper-time and the general reading at seven: 
which continues three-fourths of an hour ; (varied 
by an occasional lecture or some general discus- 
sion ;) meeting at eight, which is generally closed 
by the word ‘ Nine o’clock !? 
Sunday, Jan. 18.—About five o’clock word is 
brouzht from the old Busternut tree, that the mer- 
cury is 22 deg. below zero: the next thermome- 
ter-investigator proclaims 24 deg. below; and 
anon some one says it is 26—the coldest weather 
known here ‘this season, and as cold as any we 
have had for several-years. Some one places a 
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building, and the mercury cinks down to 28 de- 
grees. 

Our evening moetings have generally been edi- 
fying, lately, in general testimony from the differ- 
ent members, expressions of sincerity, &c. One 
evening we had a conversation about the youth of 
the Association, which resulted in the proposal to 
have Mr. H. hold meetings with them, with a 
view to their spiritual improvement. It was 
thought that with some of them the love of mu- 
sic had been allowed to gain too strong an influ- 
ence over their attention, diverting it in some 
measure from Christ and the truth. Music 
when made subservient to Christ-seeking is a 
beautiful thing; but, if not thus controlled, may 
become the means of hardening the heart and 
nourishing woridliness. In so large a family as 
ours there is naturally considerable music-mak- 
ing going on; and unless the younger members 
are taught to appreciate music truthfully, as sec- 
ondary to religion, they will be inclined to place 
too high an estimate upon it. 


Another evening, a member gave the key-note 
of conversation as follows: “ By virtue of our 
connection with Christ we must necessarily be 
aggressive in our operations. Study the history 
of Christ. ‘As he is (and as he was) so are we 
in this world.’ While he, in his coursé through 
this world exhibited all manner of patience, en- 
durance, long-suffering—patiently submitting to 
whatever was necessary; on the other hand, he 
was aggressive—he did not assume a merely de- 
fensive attitude. He maintained his righteousness, 
and rebuked sin in all its forms—rebuked disease 
and death, and scattered the forces of Satan right 
and left around him in his course through the world. 
Such was, and is, the character of Christ, and 
such is the character that we take in confessing 
him—a character combining patience and endu- 
rance with unparalleled energy and victorious 
power.” 

A new appreciation has been awakened, of the 
confession of Christ, as an indispensable means of 
health, bota to soul and body. Is any one de- 
pressed in spirit, and exposed to temptations of 
unbelief, let him confess Christ; and thus have 
his consciousness pervaded and protected by the 
pure and victorious life of Christ, which is ready 
to flow in wherever it is invited. So, if any one 
is oppressed with disease, sick in body, let him 
confess Christ. He has couquered disease, and is 
anxious to enable us to conquer it, or, if neces- 
sary, to endure it until we gain ‘all the benefit 
that is to be derived from such experience. We 
were much edified by a letter, recently received 
and read in our evening gathering, (and which 
will be found in another célumn of the Circu/lar,) 
in which the writer makes the confession of 
Christ for the first time. Such letters always 
touch the heart of the Community, and bring 
vividly to mind the experiences which different 
ones had on their first taking this important step. 
Rightly understood, it is the most important act 
of life—an act which involves unlimited conse- 
quegces in our future destiny. It introduces us 
into a new sphere, where we touch Christ and 
heaven. ‘ Whosoever,’ says Christ, ‘shall confess 
me before men, him shall the Son of man confess 
before his Father and the holy angels.’ 


Wednesday, Jan, 21.—Commenced to-day 
gathering our yearly ice-harvest. We noticed 
this afternoon about twenty men and boys on the 
‘flue some sawing large blocks, which were im- 
mediately hauled out of the water, and again 
sawed into smaller blocks—some hewing off the 
snow-ice—others loading the teams, of which 
three were constantly employed, &c., &c. Alto- 
gether, it was quite an animating scene. This an- 
nual ice-‘bee’ forms a pleasant episode in the 
ordinary routine of winter employments, and 
generally assumes something of a holiday aspect 
with us. It is at least the means of furnishing 
the Community with an abundant supply of a 
beverage highly appreciated in the summer sea- 
sun—tce water. 

SratisticaL.—On reviewing the course of things 
in the Community during the year just closed, we 
find on the whole much reason for thankfulness 
and encouragement, though our general prosperity 
has been suitably mingled with chastening. The 
Community family his averaged 175 members.—- 
In the past year there has been no death, and no 
separation by miarriage. One birth has taken 
place—that of a son to H, W. and Abby S. Burn- 
ham. The children, forty in number, have suffered 
no confinement of any account from sickness.— 
Among the adults, inveterate sprains have lamed 
two members, a brother and a sister, and one young 
man has been severely hurt and disabled by acci- 
dent: Two elderly persons have been confined 
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disorders and some others have been affected’ to 


a greater or leés degree: Two families comprising 
éleveni ' persons have become connected with us, 
and one family arid part of two others, seven per- 
sons in all, hdve seceded. Many applitations for 
membership have been considereif ind’ deferred. 
Among the results of the industry of the Com- 
munity, may be mentioned the following items: 


No. of Steel Traps manufactured, 11,150 
Traveling Bags, 1,930 
Palm Leaf Hats, 2,400 
Preserved Fruit, 3,100 bottles 
Butter, 4,987 lbs. 
Cheese, 2,750 Ibs. 


Amount of grinding at the mill, 12,536 bush. 
Distance traveled by our agents in the Silk bus- 
iness estimated at 44,000 miles 
Other departments, as the garden, the farm, 
building, shoemaking, tailoring, &c., have absorbed 
their full share of the labor of the family. Schools 
for the children have been kept up throughout the 
year, and for half the year, daily classes for adults. 
The Circular has been published weekly. Meet- 
ings for religious and social interchanges, have 
been held every evening during the year. 
ee 
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Desire tor Edification. 

We all desire a spirit that will edify 
those around us, but it should not be for- 
gotten that, to be edifying to others, we 
must first of all be in an edifying state 
ourselves, Our own hearts must be well 
charged with the sincerity and faith of 
Christ, which will make us faithful and 
truthful with ourselves, and at the same 
time believing, before we can be ina 
state to communicate nourishment and 
edification to others. There must be free 
and unobstructed communication with the 
fountain-head, or the tributary streams 
can never be supplied. One who has 
this free access to the Father of every 
good and perfect gift, will be edifying to 
those about him whether he say much or 
little ; and his influence will tend to at- 
tract other hearts in the same direction 
with his own. Paul shows how highly he 
estimated an edifying spirit in what he 
said to the Corinthians—‘ Forasmuch,’ 
said he, gas ye are zealous of spiritual 
gifts, seek that ye may excel to the edi- 
fying of the church.’ Such aspirations 
we believe, are pleasing to God, and 
those who seek shall find, and to those 
who ask, it shall be given.—s, c. H. 


Source of Hope. 

A Phrenologist recently called upon us. 
While here he examined some heads, and 
gave delineations of character after the 
Phrenological standard. He made some 
good hits, and his descriptions were inter- 
esting. The subject is attractive. All 
are more or less curious, not to say anx- 
ious, to know how a science claiming the 
power to analyize human character—to 
turn a man inside out, as it were, will 
deal with us. If possible, we want it 
shall give us hope and self-respect.— 
While witnessing these examinations, we 
were led to consider how differently the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ deals with us, 
The Gospel may be considered as a sci- 
ence—the science of salvation. It comes 
to us in as practical a way as Phrenology, 
and how much more full of hope and com- 
fort! Phrenology deals with the head, but 
Christ deals with the heart, as the source 
of character ; and instead of censuring 
particular evils, as ‘ murders, fornications, 
thefts, &.,’ he upbraided for ‘nnbelief 
and hardness of heart’ ‘A good man 
out of the good treasure of his heart, 
bringeth forth that which is good ; and 
an evil man, out of the evil treasure of 
his heart, bringeth forth that which is 





for the most part ina helpless state by chronic 


evil ; for-of the abundance of the heart 









his mouth’speaketh.’ The good news of; 
the gospel is union with Christ—Christ 
within, This comes to us for belief and 
acceptance. ‘The word is nigh thee, 
even in thy mouth, and in thy heart: 
that is the word of faith which we preach : 
that if thou shalt confess with thy mouth 
the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine 
heart that God hath raised him from the 
dead, thou shalt he saved.’ 

‘Thank God for the hope of the gospel, 
Wecare little about what Phreaology says 
of us, while the gospel gives us salvation. 
—E. H. H. 


Godly Sorrow. 

‘Godly sorrow worketh repentance to 
salvation not to be repented of ; but the 
sorrow of the world worketh death,’— 
It is Godly sorrow that works in believers 
and makes them spiritually minded.— 
It is of this sorrow that Paul says, ‘For 
behold this self same thing, that ye sor- 
rowed after a Godly sort, what carefulness 
it wrought in you, yea what clearing of 
yourselves, yea, what indignation, yea, 
what fear, yea, what vehement desire, 
yea, what zeal, yea, what revenge.’ This 
sorrow brings repentance unto life, and 
salvation from all sin. The confession 
of Christ will help us to sorrow after a 
Godly sort, and will open the door of our 
hearts and let Christ in. He will make 
this sorrow work that repentance which 
brings salvation, and makes us spiritually 
minded and soft hearted. But the sor- 
row of the world worketh death, car- 
nal-mindedness, and hard-heartedness.— 
Unbelief is the root and ground-work 
of the sorrow of the world, and comes 
from the devil. Faith is the root and 
ground-work of Godly sorrow, and God 
is the father of it. There is a sweetness 
in Godly sorrow that works life and peace 
to the believer, that the world knows 
nothing of—m. L. 





Confessions, 
Chicopee, Mass., Jan. 5, 1857. 
To THE CIRCULAR:— 

I have wished, for a long time, to con- 
fess Christ a Savior from all sin ; yet the 
thought would be suggested that I was 
not tree from sin—that when I became 
free, then I could confess it. But I have 
now made up my mind to confess Christ 
in me, a Savior from all sin, believing that 
he will keep me in the right way, and feel- 
ing that I can do nothing without his as- 
sistance. I also desire the prayers of God’s 
people, that I may be faithful to his cause. 

H. W. Ovmsrep. 


As faith in the willingness of Christ 
to save us from sin, and also the confession 
of him on our part, are necessary for salva- 
tion, I therefore confess Christ in me a 
Savior from all sin, relying on him to keep 
me in the ways of truth and holiness, with- 
out which we cannot be his disciples. 

S. T. O_msrep. 





Sleep=--its Uses and Mysteries. 

A writer in Dr. Dixon’s Scalpel furnishes a very 
sensible eulogy on sleep as a restorative, but 
commences with a bit of scriptural interpretation, 
nota little startling to old Bible readers. He 
quotes David’s well known saying in the 127th 
Psalm, 

‘For so he giveth his beloved sleep.’ 
“Beautiful thought,’ he exclaims,— sleep the be- 
loved gift of God! God’s beloved sleep!’ This 
change of idea by using the word ‘beloved’ as a 
description applied to sleep instead of making it 
a personal appellation designating the recipients 
of God’s gift, as was really intended, is an amus- 
ing instance of what may be effected by a play 
upon words. As to the beauly of the thought, we 
opine that it will not bear examination—it par- 
takes more of the ludicrous than the beautiful, 
God's rest is spoken of in the Bible, and is a yery 





satisfactory ‘idea; but a“sleep-loving divinity is 





not exactly in accordance with the highest idea 


The following paragraphs from the article will ; 


Tepay attention: 


That the Jews had a high estimation of the 
value of sleep, is evident from the reply, of the 
disciples of our Lord to his remark about Laza- 
rus: ‘Our friend Lazarus sleepeth ;' they reply, 
‘Lord, if he sleep he shall do well.’ Indeed, 
Menander, one of the Greek poets, says, ‘ Sleep 
is a remedy for al] disease.’ 

Shakspeare, who seemed to know all that was 
known, and more besides, gives us the following 
poetical and philosophical description of sleep: 

‘* Sleep, that knits up the ravelled sleeve of care ; 

The death of each day's life—sore labor’s bath ; 

Balm of hurt minds—great nature’s second course ; 

Chief nourisher in life’s feast.” 


We remember, when we were a child, how 
often we have lain watching to mark when sleep 
would overcome us; but so stealtbily has it come 
upon us that we never found out how, or when it 
came. $ 
How wonderful it is, that in the most unlikely 
place, under the most inauspicious circumstances, 
and at the most unexpected time, sleep comes, 
refreshing, renewing, exhilarating and invigorating 
both the body and the mind. Nay more, what 
wonders are often accomplished during sleep! 
some of the finest passages of our lives have 
occurred during sleep. * * 

Sleep is the rest of the brain, and therefore of 
the mind; for as the brain is the organ of the 
mind, when ‘hat becomes weary, the mind seems 
to be weary also. The particles of the brain are 
worn out, or rather used up, by action, and then 
the brain ceases to work; then the blood-vessels 
deposit new particles of matter and it is renewed. 
The process of renewing the brain constitutes 
sleep. The jaded mind and body are thus both 
refreshed and invigorated. 4 * * 

‘Sound sleep,’ as it is called, or ‘ profound 
ony ol as others call it, is so like to death that it 
can hardly be distinguished from it. The whole 
processes of thought and sensation are suspended ; 
even consciousness as well as conscience sleeps. 
How singular that once or more in every twenty- 
four hours, we die to all arouud us and within us. 
We begin life anew every morning. What a fine 
opportunity for a new life. Even as the.sun goes 
down at night, and leayes the world in darkness 
to repose, so does sleep come down on body and 
soul; as nature springs forth, refreshed and in- 
vigorated, when the sun ariseth, so do our bodies 
and minds awake and arise when sleep holds us 
no longer. 

The renewal of the particles of the body, es- 
pecially those of the brain, restores the complete- 
ness, the power, and the comfort of every part. 
The limbs that have been wearied with labor, and 
are sore, and the brain. that has been worn out 
and ached with thought. and care, are renewed 
and refreshed. Ease and comfort are the result. 
What bath and liniment are equal to sleep, for 
the weary? .. * * * * 

Food nourishes the body, by supplying it with 
the materials for‘renewal of its wasted substance. 
Yet digestion is not sufficient for restoration.— 
Sleep is the second digestion, or second course in 
nature’s table. We go to bed, wasted and worn, 
haggard and wan—we sleep, and awake. recruited 
and renewed, plump and smooth. What washing 
and ironing does for our clothes, sleep does for 
our bodies. Tat 

Who is there that has not observed the fullness 
of the face. and the suffusedness of the eyes, from 
sleep? We are larger and taller every morning 
after sleep, than we were when we went to bed. 
Every muscle and membrane is repaired and re- 
stored from the previous day’s wear and waste— 
we are renewed. 

Such being the benefits of sleep, we inquire, 
how can they be most surely obtained and _ se- 
cured? Night being the time for the repose of 
nature, it is of course the time for our repose, Is 
it not natural, nay, inevitable, to sleep when dark- 
ness surrounds us, and stillness wraps up our 
faculties? Who has not felt the inclination, of- 
tentimes irresistiable, to sleep, after a full and sat- 
isfactory meal ? * : ba 

To secure good sleep, therefore, retire as soon 
as night and stillness invite you—while yet the 
digested fod of a good meal is unused by toil of 
body or mind--and if music is to allure you, it 
must be low, soft, soothing, and monotonous.— 
The posture of the body, of course, must be hori- 
zontal, and the head low. Early rising and good 
sleeping are not, compatible, except on the con- 
dition of early retiring to rest. “i * 

Almost all headaches arise from deficient cir- 
culation in the brain; and nothing is.so beneficial, 
nay, 80 absolutely requisite, as plenty of sound 
sleep. The remedy for Tic Doloreux, or neural- 
gia, is sleep. One good night’s sleep is of more 
use toa cough, than any remedy of the entire 
materia medica. If, on ‘taking cold, as it is 
called, we can lie down, wrap up warm, and sleep, 
our fortune is made—we are recovered. The 
best medicine that we can give in fever, is sleep. 

Sleep restores to the brain its circulation and 
functions; and the healthy and active condition 
of the brain causes a healing and healthful circu- 
lation of blood in every other part of the body, 
We have known of cases of fever of the lowest 
and worst kind, cured completely by the taking 
‘of sume interdictea substance. as cold water, ale. 
or wine, causing a sound and long sleep. The pa- 
tient Las awoke to health. 

In most cases of simp/e insanity, if sleep can be 
induced and repeated, the symptoms will disap- 
pear.. External and internal warmth are requisite 
to induce sleep, , ; 

In one of our tours in @ foreign land, in seareh 
of thé picturesque, we had been out all nigh 











moon and star-gazing, and then spent the morn- 
ing in exploring the ruins of an ancient castle. 
About noon we were exhausted, and it being the 
middle of summer, we lay down in a field of grass, 
and slept for three hours. We awoke, refreshed 
in mind, but shivering in body. The sun warmed 
one side, but the dampness of the ground cooled 
the other, and we felt there was a serious ilJness 
coming on. We had four miles to walk to our 
resting-place, dnd never did we walk four such 
tuiles! Each mile seemed to be four. 

Arrived, we drank two tumblers of hot brandy 
and water, ind as much hot tea, and then lay 
down before a good fire, upon, and wrapped in, 
blankets. We slept from eight to eleven there, 
and then went to bed and slept till five. when we 
awoke as well as ever, ready for a new tour.— 
Sleep saved our life. 

During one of the hot summers, a child three 
years of age, crawled up one of the houses in 
Eleventh Street, and fell out of the fourth story 
window, to the ground, which was not paved. 
The child was taken up, apparently dead, and laid 
upon a bed--we heing sent for, more for the pur- 
pose of giving a certificate for interment than for 
medical aid. We found the child asleep, and the 
breathing not slertorous, that is, not hard, forced, 
loud We examined the limbs and head, and 
found no fracture. We bade the mother leave 
the child to its sleep, and said we would call 
again. In two hours we called again, and the 
young One was running about, as well as ever. 

One of the ablest scholars and finest writers of 
the age, when a student, at:empted a voluntary 
Latin task, and was obstructed in the middle of it 
by a passage in Virzil’s Aincid, which seemed to 
be incapable of translation; he bored his brain 
with it to no purpose, until he fell asleep. He slept 
four hours, and when he awoke, the passage trans- 
lated itself. Afterwards, when he was puzzled, he 
tried a reasonable time, and if not successful, he 
put the difficulty and himself to sleep together, 
and the solution invariably occurred. 

If every person who suffers a loss, sustains an 
injury, receives an affront, is subjected to an in- 
sult, or placed in a difficulty, could have a good 
sleep before the trouble is examined and disposed 
of, one half of all the hardship would usually be 
gone, and what was left would be more readily 
dealt with. 
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Paragraphs from the Papers. 
Tree Culture. 

Dr. Piper of Woburn, Mass. is publishing a 
work on the ‘ Trees of America,’ which is noticed 
at some length in the Evening Post. He gives an 
interesting account of the success of Mr. Tudor in 
the cultivation of trees at Nahant, a bleak, treeless 
point of land extending into the Atlantic Ocean 
between Boston and Newburyport. Mr. Tudor 
commenced planting thirty years ago, * and has 
planted more than ten thousand trees, and by the 
results of his experiments has fully demonstrated 
that trees properly cared for in the beginning 
may be made to grow up to the very bounds of the 
ocean, exposed to the bite of the wind and spray 
of the sea." 

“Mr. Tudor has been very successful in the 
transplanting of large trees, In a letter to the 
author hesays: ‘I have done a good deal in trans- 
planting old and full grown trees. I have removed 
forty or fifty apple and pear trees ten miles or 
more, each tree being a load for two horses. Some 
of these trees are more than fifty years of age, and 
yet Ihave not lost one of them. The Balm of 
Gilead trees at Nahant, raised by myself, [ have 
transplanted repeatedly, even when they have at- 
tained to a large size. Last year I removed forty 
of these, some of them at least sixty feet high, and 
from twelve to fifteen inches in diameter at a foot 
or more from the ground. All these are doing 
well, as are some forty others, nearly as large, 
transplanted the previous year.’ 

The following paragraphs show the value of 
Trees for Shelter. 

“ We have said that they probably affect the cli 
mate, and of course agriculture, more by preventing 
that abstraction of caloric and evaporation of 
moisture by the wind, than in any other manner. 
If, for instance, a thermometer be placed in the 
open air, even when it is but slightly in motion, the 
mercury will cool down much more rapidly than 
when it 1s placed under the shelter of trees. We 
have tried the expeziment repeatedly, and in various 
ways, during the past winter, (1855—6,) and have 
fuund, for example, that if the instrument were 
taken from the house at 65 deg. and placed ina 
current of air 2 deg. below zero, it would fall to 
that point in three minutes, although the air is 
not moving very rapidly; while, if placed under 
the shelter of a thin growth of trees, it would be 
ten minutes reaching the same point. It will be 
veadily understood, from this, why we feel colder 
sind freeze more quickly when the wind blows 
than when itis still, though the thermometer may 
indicate a much lower degree of temperature 
under the latter conditiun; it is because the wind 
takes away the heat from the system faster than 
it can supply it; and the same effect is produced 
upon living, growing plants, which supply their 
own vital heat. 

“ Blight is caused in many cases, and the growth 
of plants is retarded; fruit is prevented from 
maturing and ripening; the new wood, even, fails 
to be matured, and during the next winter it is 
‘ winter-killed,’ and many valuable trees are thus 
lost. From this it appears how necessary it is 





that every species of vegetation should have shel- 
ter from the violence of the wind during certain 
etages of growth; and we are able to appreciate 











the benefit of Mr. Tudor’s wise experiments, since 
forest trees must constitute in most cases, as na- 
ture has intended they should, the barri::s against 
the forces of the wind. By further following 
out this subject, I think we shall see how ‘ blight’ 
and other diseases may come from the same 
source. This word is used to express several 
different kinds of disease; but in its most ex- 
tended sense, as far as {am able to ascertain, it 
may in many instances be traced to this cause. 

“There is no doubt that a want of proper and 
sufficient food may, and often does, produce sim- 
ilar results. If a plant be deprived of its proper 
food, of course, like an animal under the same 
condition, it cannot grow nor develop its vital 
heat, and blight and death must follow; but I 
think I have sufficient proof to show that blight 
and kindred diseases are much more frequently 
produced in this manner than in any other. Mr. 
Tndor’s experiments seem to show this conclu- 
sively. Nothing that he plants on bleak Nahant 
fails to grow when protected from the full force 
of the winds. In order toa proper understanding 
of this theory, however, we must examine some- 
what more fully the process of the elimination of 
vital heat by plants. 

“The fact that all parts of growing plants elim- 
inate vital heat is established beyond a doubt, 
says Carpenter, and even, as the author himself 
has proved by repeated experiments, during win- 
ter, when they are generally supposed to be ina 
quiescent state. Indeed, the production of vital 
heat seems to be necessary to organized existence, 
however low in the scale it may rank; but it is 
during the process of flowering that its evolution 
is carried to the highest point. The geranium, 
during its process, has shown an elevation of 
temperature of six degrees above that of the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. In the Arum tribe, where 
the flowers are collected in great numbers, in ca- 
ses which act as non-conductors, this elevation of 
temperature is best shown. In one instance, 
where five spadixes were used, it rose to 121 de- 
grecs; the temperature of the external air, in 
both cases, being but 66 degrees. * + 

‘‘ Whatever be the theory we adopt to explain 
the fact, it is sufficient for our purpose that trees 
protect vegetation, and by their agency a barren 
soil may be made to yield food for man and beast.” 


From a report in the ‘ Christian Spiritualist, 
ofa recent lecture by E. L. Youman’s on the 
‘Chemistry of the Sunbeam,’ we cut the follow- 
ing on the 
Powers of the Sunbeam. 

The lecturer exhibited and explained an 
ingenious diagram of the decomposition of a 
white ray of sunlight, by means of the prism, 
showing that the ray contains three distinct 
forees. The luminous force causes vegetation, 
and keeps nature in a healthy state of equi- 
librium. The caloric force expands all bodies 
with which it comes in contact. It sways 
Buuker Hill Monument to and fro, and de- 
flects an ipvh and a half a strong iron bridge 
which a heavy railway train could only spring 
one eighth of anineh. The sunbeam heats 
the atmosphere and keeps it in constant mo- 
tion. It falls upon the ocean and lifts it up 
as a vapor, to descend in rain, making springs, 
and brooks, and mighty rivers. It is the sun- 
beams that turn all the water-wheels. 

The third force, distinct from the others, 
is the chemical foree. It is this which paiuts 
the daguerreotype. All .these forces are re- 
fracted at different angles by the prism, and 
oceupy different positions in the solar spec- 
trum. Chemical force is most active in the 
violet color, but a daguerreotype may be taken 
beyond the colored rays in the dark. 

We are familiar with that substance which 
produces derangement in the brain, where 
mind and matter meet; alcohol. Take a drop 
of water from that, and you have a new sub- 
stance which destroys all consciousness of’ pain 
and is known as ether. Wet your handker- 
ehief in nitric and sulphurie acid combined by 
the druggist, then put it into a cannon, and if 
you fire it off, it will explode with such force as 
to tear the iron tube into fragments. ‘This is 
gun cotton. Dissoive your gun cotton in ether, 
and you have still anew procuct. Spread 
thisover glass, and expose it to the sunbeams, 
and you get a picture—the ambrotype. The 
third or chemical force has looked in and pro- 
duced a change in the plate, and your picture 
is the consequence. It is now firmly believed 
that the sun belongs to a great colony of stars, 
and that all the fixed stars are suns from which 
like forces emanate as those proceeding from the 
center of our system. Sirius, when observed 
through a powerful telescope, gives a light so 
intense, that a colored glassis required to protcet 
the eye. A body that shines through almost 
incalculable space with such power, borrows no 
light, but isitself an original fountain of forces. 
The star beams are found to contain light and 
heat, and the stars have daguerreotyped them- 
selves. Their forces appear to be identical with 
those of the sunbeam. 


— 


Several cities of Massachusetts are now fur- 
nished with libraries as free to their inhabitants 
as the streets or schools. Persons are allowed to 
take books home to read under very liberal regu- 
lations, snd a reading room attached furnishes all 
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citizens with an opportunity of seeing the leading 
periodicals of Europe and America. They were 
established under an act of the Massachusetts 
Legislature in 1851, authorizing cities and towns 
to tax their ratable polls one dollar each to estab- 
lish, and twenty-five cents annually to maintain, 
libraries for the use of their inhabitants. We 
take from the Tribune the following notice of 
The New Bedford Free Library. 

In itself the library is not remarkable ; in its 
freedom and its effect on the culture of the 
city itis unrivaled. By its regulations ‘ all 
adult residents of the city are entitled to the 
privilege of taking books from the library,’ and 
all minors, on an order from a resident adult. 
There is no distinction of color or sex ; all cit- 
izens sixteen years old participate freely in the 
advantages of the library, subject to nothing 
but an implied engagement to observe the reg- 
ulations of the institution, and children less 
than sixteen may take books by leaving a de- 
posit of books or money in case they can find 
no adult to become responsible for them. It 
has always been urged by the opponents of free 
libraries that people who pay nothing individu- 
ally for the use of books are careless about re- 
turning them. This is found to be a fallacy. 
When forty thousand volumes bad been taken 
from this library by every body who cared to 
apply, an examination disclosed the astounding 
fact that but sixty volames were missing.— 
The annual reports of the Board of Trustees, 
written by Mr. J. B. Congdon, Cashier of the 
Merchants Bank in New-Bedford, who has de- 
voted much time to the foundation and super- 
vision of the library, say among other things: 

‘* A striking and delightful feature of our 
operations, is the large pumber of females who 
visit the reoms both as takers of our books and 
readers of our periodicals. Nearly one half of 
the names upon our books are those of females. 


The following from a San Francisco paper is 
an interesting instance of 
Female Heroism. 

“* The ship Neptune’s Car arrived on the 15th 
instant (December.) Fifty days ago Captain 
Patton was attacked with the brain fever, and 
for the last twenty-five days has been blind.-— 
Previous to his illness, he had put the first 
mate off duty on account of his incompetency. 
After the captain’s illness, the second mate 
took charge of the ship; but as he did not 
understand navigation, the captain’s wife worked 
up the reckoning every day, and brought the 
ship safely into port. The first mate wrote 
Mrs. Patton a letter, reminding her of the dan- 
gers of the coast and of the great responsibility 
she had assumed, and offered to take charge of 
the ship; but she stood by the decision of her 
husband, and declined the offer. During ail 
this time she acted as nurse to the captain.— 
She studied medicine to learn how to treat his 
ease, and shaved his head; and by constant 
care and watchfulness kept him alive. She 
said that for fifty nights she had not undressed 
herself. Few women could have done so much, 
and done it so well. She was at once naviga- 
tor, nurse, physician, and protector of the prop- 
erty intrusted to her husband.” 


The Mormons and their Leader. 





The following sketch of Mormon history is from 
a recent lecture in New-York, by Josiah Quincy 
jr., of Boston. After describing the topography 
of Utah, he spoke of the origin of the Book of 
Mormon, which is attributed to a novel written 
by Rev. Solomon Spaulding, of Pittsburgh, in 
1812, being an imaginary history of the wander- 
ings of the ten lost tribes of Israel: 

Tke power of the Mormon religion lay in 
the priesthood. Joe Smith was the only Yan- 
kee who had attempted to do the prophet, and 
he had succeeded most admirably. He de- 
ceived by his apparent openness. The lectu- 
rer then stated the details of an interview 
which he had with Joe Smith, at Nauvoo, in 
1844. He was received in front of a tavern 
in the place, by the landlord, Mayor, General, 
President, and Prophet—the civil, religious 
and military head of that community. Smith, 
in stating the causes of their expulsion from 
Missouri, said it was the jealousy of the peo- 
ple surrounding them, of their growing prosper- 
ity ; though the gentile version of the matter 
was that the Mormons, professing to believe 
that the earth was the Lord’s for the benefit 
of the Saints often anticipated the realization 
of the millennium by taking immediate posses- 
sion for themselves. Mob law turned against 
them, and they were driven from the State.— 
Ignorant, helpless, and stripped of all their 
possessions, the Mormons turned to their proph- 
et, and he proved equal to the occasion. Joe 
Smith bought the land at Nauvoo, and the 
rise of the land made the proprietors ecmpara- 
tively rich. To build his temple he exacted 





from bis followers a tenth of their earnings, a 
tenth of their income and atenth of their 


|time. The Mormons held the balance of po- 
litical power in the State, and consequently 
obtained a charter for his city, and a military 
organization of all his men, drawing their arms 
from the United States and subject to him as 
Lieut. General. He was thus military, civi 
and religious Governor* ’ nd : Pe 
The Lecturer spent the day in his company, 
and it was curious to see how he maintained 
his prophethood to his followers, while he talked 
like a fellow man to the lectarer. His follow- 
ers according to him the gift of tr carecne 
from all tongues, he steadfastly maintaine 
this, and often made quotations from Oricntal 
tongues, but studiously avoiding an allusion to 
the Latin and Greek whcnever any persou was 
present whom he suspected of any knowledge 
of those tongues. His modes of bending 
Scripture to sustain his pomts, and of meeting 
the arguments of his adversaries were often in- 
genious, and were eagerly accepted as pro- 
found wisdom by his dupes. On one occasion 
he discoursed upon the limits of Christian for- 
bearance. He said it was true that if a man 
‘smite thee on the right cheek,’ the Christian 
should ‘ turn to him his left ;’ Christian duty 
has then been performed, and if he then smites 
thee on the left check, you may pitch into him 
as quick as your are a mind to. 

The exodus of the Mormons across the desert 
to Salt Lake was one of the strangest events 
since the journey of the children of Israel through 
the wilderness. What was to be the end of this 
delusion? The Mormons found great resem- 
blance between their present country and that 
of the Jews; they had to pass through a desert 
to their promised Jand, and they found a new 
Dead Sea in their Salt Lake. They told of 
miracles—birds coming to devour the grasshop- 
pers, which were just on the point of produc- 
ing a famine by devouring every green herb. 
The birds, however, were only aspecies of gulls, 
and the wonder was how the Mormons could be 
so completely gulled as they had been by them. 
They boasted that they had not a single loafer, 
vagabond or gentleman among them. When 
gold was discovered in California, their prophet 
said that the true use of gold was to pave 
streets and to make culinary utensils, and when 
they had farms and fields enough they might 
go and dig as much as they needed. So they 
staid to clear up farms and build cities, although 
the land of gold was but just beyond the moun- 
tains. Like the Jesuits, they were ready to 
start at a three days’ notice for a seven years? 
journey, and their missionaries had made con- 
verts by tens of thousands in England, Wales, 
and the North of Europe. From these coun- 
tries continual accessions were made to their 
numbers, and to prepare for them, they had 
vast stores of provisions sct apart from the 
tithes. New towns were planted throughout 
the country in the expectation that they would 
soon be connected by farms. Mr. Quiney gave 
his details of the present condition from Stans- 
bury. The spiritual wife system, although not 
openly avowed at first, was now in full opera- 
tion. Polygamy was considered perfectly hon- 
orable ; it was held that no woman could reach 
heaven without a husband, and the masculine 
chances for heaven were increased in propor- 
tion to the cumber of wives. Bachelors Right 
see in this one more proof of the universality 
of the law of compensation. But a recent 
sermon by Brigham Young had shown that 
there was a Woman’s Rights movement in 
Utah; he thought that would ere long over- 
throw the whole system of polygamy. And 
although the prophet now made all the nomina- 
tions, he thought that he would soon find it 
necessary to nominate only the most available 
candidates. At present the Mormons were 
loud in their praises of the Union, but if ever 
they should be turned against us, it was not 
impossible that some Tamerlane or Genghis 
Khan might cross the Mississippi. The best 
way with their religion was to let it severely 
alone. No doubt Utah would soon be admitted 
into the Union as a State. Archimedes offered 
to move the world if he had but a place to stand. 
A religious teacher who could inspire his fol- 
lowers as Joseph Smith had done, had found 
for mind what Archimedes asked for matter, a 
place out of the world by which he could con- 
trol all that was init. He thought this faith 
could not be permanent unless its victims were 
persecuted. They could not fail soon to learn 
that polygamy was as destructive to the happi- 
ness of man as it was to the dignity of woman. 
He hoped that it was only a means of peopling 
this desert portion of the country Even in 
that case the effects of these teachings coulé 
not be wholly lost, and when in the history «! 
this country it should be asked what Americeu 
exerted the greatest influence upon the country 
in this age, it was not impossible, it was even 
probable, that Joseph Smith, the Mormon 
Prophet, would be the true answer.” 
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